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CLASSICS PURE AND APPLIED! 


By D. G. TAYLOR 


N the somewhat unusual situation of a mathematician invited to 

address a Classical Society, there is one question which I am forced 
to put to myself. Can anything of interest to present-day students of the 
Classics survive from a modest Classical course taken over forty years 
ago, and followed by a lifetime of activity in a very different academical 
groove? Any slight merit which the following remarks may possess will 
arise from their character as a personal testimony. 

I begin by putting a question to you. What influences led you to take 
up a course in Classics at college? I can imagine many possible con- 
tributory causes: the accident of the particular school you attended, 
high success in your School Certificate Examination, a real pleasure in 
getting up the rudiments of Latin or Greek grammar; or a teacher who 
bound you with a spell and gave you glimpses of romance. Whatever 
the cause, you have made the choice, and, like all choices, it imposes a 
limitation. To some extent, and at least for a time, you are debarred 
from specializing in some other subject: Philosophy or Modern Lan- 
guages, Physics or Biology. You are approaching the vast unity of 
human knowledge and achievement from a specific angle, and along 
a very definite path. 

Pascal, the great literary, scientific, and religious genius of seventeenth- 
century France, has a fine saying: “The whole succession of men through 
the ages should be considered as one man, ever living and always learn- 
ing.’ The unity of human knowledge and achievement cannot be broken 
up without serious loss. Its component parts are so intimately inter- 
related that, even in view of your special study, you will be wise to adopt 
an attitude of welcome, as far as you can, to every other department of 
intellectual interest. Your ultimate concern is with the whole, and not 
with only a part. 

Already you are finding, as you proceed with your Latin or Greek, 
that the interest is unfolding in directions you had not quite anticipated. 
Your studies are not merely a multiplication of the kind of things you 

? An address delivered to the Classical Society of University College, Cardiff, 


17 November 1943. 
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did at school: not just more and more grammar, more and more facility 
in construing or writing proses, more and more thrilling and heroic 
tales. Your mind is being drawn steadily into the vortex of the great 
human drama: the mystery and wonder of human life. 

May I introduce a very simple pictorial illustration? Imagine a land- 
scape, dominated in the middle distance by two adjacent mountain 
peaks, and receding into remoteness on all sides. The slopes and ap- 
proaches to the peaks are richly varied with woodland, pasture, corn- 
land, and human habitation, enough to arrest and fascinate your gaze. 
But also, from each of the two summits, unlimited prospects unfold. I 
ask you to think for a few minutes of your Greek and Latin studies under 
the simile of these two peaks. 

Since my own special predilection is for Greek, and I am anxious to 
do fair justice to the Latin side, I suggest that we first climb the Latin 
peak and look forward through time. There lies outstretched the whole 
story of how the world of Julius Caesar and Virgil became transformed 
into the world of to-day: all the incredible intermediate stages: early 
Roman Empire, later Empire, Dark Ages, the glory of Medievalism 
(another great peak, that, in itself), the Renaissance; and then the in- 
describable stretch from Harry Tudor to Winston Churchill. 

Imagine yourself setting out to make that journey and to cross that 
distance on foot. For at least two-thirds of the way your unique and in- 
dispensable guide is the Latin language. This point deserves emphasis; 
and, with your permission, we shall allow our landscape with its twin 
peaks to fade out for a moment, while we dwell on it. As regards many 
important branches of human activity, my ‘two-thirds’ estimate above 
is a grave understatement. The philosophy of Spinoza, in the middle 
seventeenth century, was written in ‘beautiful’ Latin. The Principia of 
Newton (1687) was in Latin. As late as 1830, Jacobi’s epoch-making 
monograph on Elliptic Functions, the Fundamenta Nova, was in Latin. 

Carlyle used to describe Gibbon’s History as ‘the great bridge from 
the Old World to the New’. It is an apt description. But I think the 
phrase can be applied even more appropriately to the Latin language. 
It is par excellence the bridge from the Old World to the New. 

Bringing on to the screen again our picture of the two peaks, let us 
ascend the Greek mountain, and take a survey. A short glimpse must 
be spared for the valley between the peaks—the Hellenistic period, so 
important for, among others, students of the Bible. But the chief vista 
in this case is backwards: the early history of the. Near East—Persia, 
Babylonia, Egypt—from the Age of Manuscripts to the Age of Monu- 
ments, from Homer to the pyramids: then from monuments to flint 
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CLASSICS PURE AND APPLIED 35 
axe-heads and Homo Heidelbergensis—the great stretch of ‘man’s un- 
written past’, with all the new surprises that it yields, Prehistory, Com- 
parative Religion, Primitive Cultures, which thrust up weird ghostly 
survivals and recrudescences into Greek literature and custom. 

So much for vistas along the straight track of Time. But far-flung 
expanses open out to right and left: the Hebrew contribution, which has 
so profoundly influenced our own religion, literature, and social life, and 
which touches the Classical worlds at many vital points; the dark forest 
of legal studies, which whoso desires to penetrate must have the torch of 
Latin in his hand; the vast expanses of the evolution of Science, and 
of Art. 

In this view, Latin and Greek studies (in the strict sense) are focal 
points in the vast field of knowledge; shedding illumination, like flood- 
lights, upon the dim expanse; and in turn acquiring outline and signifi- 
cance from the background against which they are thrown up. Now 
perhaps the title of this address begins to make sense: Classics Pure and 
Applied. 

We may spend our time browsing and sauntering upon the slopes of 
the Delectable Mountains; or we may vary the occupation by broad 
views from the summits. 

Between these two pursuits I have no desire to strike the balance; I 
am equally thrilled with the possibilities of both. The issue between 
them was once—and perhaps is still—a cause of heated controversy. 
I studied under two Professors of Greek in Glasgow, who represented, 
not the extreme poles, but yet two strongly contrasted points of view. 
I recall the rich and royal times we had under Gilbert Murray—the 
Gilbert Murray of 45 years ago, in his first Professorship. He was a 
poet in his own right. He had something of the élan of a youthful 
Shelley or Browning. He had an amazing personal endowment of 
sympathy and understanding. Especially, in those days, he seemed to 
have lived with Aeschylus and Euripides so intimately that he knew 
not merely their words but their inner minds. He was not in the least 
likely to disparage or overlook the harvests to be garnered from the 
slopes of the Greek mountain. But also he was a keen student of the 
nascent studies of anthropology and comparative religion; the passion 
for international righteousness and understanding, which later directed 
him to his great work for the League of Nations, burned in him even in 
those early years. Looking back, I am impressed, not merely with what 
came out of him, but with the marvellous treasure-house out of which 
it came, from which it caught sheen and colouring, trailing clouds of 
glory and significance. 
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He was succeeded by J. S. Phillimore, another distinguished scholar, 
at whose inaugural lecture I was present as a student. 

On that occasion he flung down several gauntlets, of which I need 
mention only one. He stood out as the champion of Greek culture in 
what I must call for the moment the narrower sense. It was the day of 
excavations, of raptures over old vases and bronze bracelets; and I 
gathered that such things to him were anathema. They were distracting 
attention from the spirit of Greek poetry and Greek life. I still hear his 
resounding sentence: ‘I would rather 2 student could appreciate the 
Sixth Odyssey’—the charming episode of Odysseus and Nausicaa— 
‘than that he should be able to classify all the crockery of the Archi- 
pelago.’ This was before the epoch-making discoveries in Crete, and 
the sudden expansion backwards of Mediterranean history. 

Before making my few remarks on the narrower and the wider—or 
perhaps one might say the more intensive and the more extensive— 
aspects of Classical study, I must clear the ground with a few points of 
a general character. 

1. Firstly, all education is faced at the very threshold with a dilemma. 
Knowledge is not a mere matter of having things in your mind, but of 
having things there significantly interrelated. To the mind already 
equipped and prepared, new material comes with its maximum power 
of illumination. Before you can really know anything, you ought already 
to know everything else! That is one horn of the dilemma; and the other 
is, that the poor beginner must start somewhere. A professor of ripe 
scholarship makes a statement in the hearing of a fresher. That state- 
ment usually passes, in the language of Physics, from a place of higher 
to one of lower potential. Its universe of associations is instantly and, 
perhaps, radically changed. We all remember with what meagre back- 
grounds of knowledge and experience of life we came up to college. I 
suppose the teachers and text-book writers from whom I gained my 
first acquaintance with the Peloponnesian or Punic Wars did more or 
less trace them to their economic causes. But I was then still in the 
nursery stage, hungering for heroes and romance; and all the economic 
talk slid past me unnoticed. It was not till many years later that, coming 
on such a book as Zimmern’s Greek Commonwealth, or G. B. Grundy’s 
A History of the Greek and Roman World, I found myself mature enough 
to appreciate modern critical historical method. This line of thought 
must not be pushed to an extreme. Our floundering attempts at teaching 
are occasionally justified when an idea passed from professor to fresher 
forms new and unexpected associations. 

2. Secondly, we teachers, in whatever subject, must reckon with our 
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present-day environment. The veriest amateur in History learns to feel, 
dimly or clearly, a peculiar ethos inhering in each historical period. The 
age of Pericles, the age of Augustus, the age of St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
age of Shakespeare, have each its own atmosphere, affecting everything 
connected with it. What are the most significant features of our own 
time, which we as teachers must take into account, if we are concerned 
to make our work a serious contribution to present cultural needs? 

I suggest two: the amazing multiplicity and diversity of its intellectual 
interests, and its faith in mankind-in-the-mass. This latter point calls - 
for a word or two. I do not call it ‘faith in democracy’, for that word 
would introduce distracting political irrelevances. But it is a faith in the 
possibility of universal co-operative social advance. It found expression 
over a century ago in the prayer of the young Browning’s Paracelsus: 


. .»- Make no more giants, God, 
But elevate the race... 


It is sometimes regarded as typical of the Victorian era, but it has sur- 
vived one World War, and bids fair to survive a second. 

Amid the diversity of modern intellectual interests, we shall easily 
win a place for Classical studies. But in view of this other characteristic, 
this faith in mankind in the mass, we may have to state a case for a 
civilization which experienced no twinge of conscience over the institu- 
tion of slavery; for Greeks who accepted themselves as a Herrenvolk 
with serene racial egotism, and Romans who added contempt to their 
tolerance of ‘lesser breeds’. 

3. We could easily complicate our educational problem still further 
by reminding ourselves of the uncertainty of the kind of world which is 
likely to survive the present war. Perhaps not the least uncertain things 
about it are what may be the opportunities in it for liberal education; 
under what direction they may come; and what influences, other than 
the familiar ones of tradition, inertia, commercialism, and industrialism, 
are likely to come into play. 

It is in view of such conditions as these that I venture to contribute 
a few mere scraps on the claim and the appeal of Classical studies; and 
I shall confine myself to matters that stand out in my own memory. 

There is the less need for me to spend time on the pure or intensive 
side of classical study, since that is the express object of your present 
courses, The general argument in favour of intensive study is that, in 
these two peak periods, there were certain achievements in the realm 
of human values which remain unique and unapproached. Art forms 
were created, in literature, architecture, sculpture, &c., which remain 
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permanent and even baffling models. There were beautiful and refined 
standards of living, lovely domesticities, gracious personalities, noble 
heroisms and patriotisms, visions of broad statesmanship and aspirations 
towards progress; such things achieved or conceived, and recorded in 
supremely fitting and imperishable words. There were adventures of 
ideas, discoveries in the realm of thought, which remain vital as seeds 
to the present day. There are the little human passages in Homer which 
no one can read without tears. There is the profound creative religious 
. thought of Aeschylus. There is the inspiration of Plato which has 
driven the philosophical world out upon its endless spiritual quest, as 
for a Holy Grail. 

On another side, the Greek poets have a freshness and directness of 
contact—not with ‘Nature’, but—with the sea and the sky and the sun- 
shine, with rivers and mountains, which make our best modern Nature 
poetry sound strained and artificial. They were not in bondage to the 
smoke and noise of industrialism, and fain to escape from them for a 
few hectic weeks in the summer; and our dull northern waters cannot 
compete with the radiance and colour of the Mediterranean, which 
eternally shimmer around their verse. 

In respects like these, Greek achievement has pride of place. For 
those whose studies are limited to Latin, I may say that, rather late in 
life, I have discovered, and learned to revel in, the sheer lovableness of 
Virgil and Horace. 

So much for Classics Pure: I now turn to Classics Applied. 

(a) To begin with the simple matter of vocabulary. It is a mystery to 
me how anyone acquires a comprehensive knowledge of modern Eng- 
lish, or enters in any spacious manner into the heritage of modern 
English literature, or any branch of modern Science or Art, without a 
groundwork of Latin and Greek. I know the miracle happens; but it is 
still miraculous to me, every time. It could never have happened in my 
case. I have needed, and still need, all my Latin and Greek to make my 
English Dictionary intelligible. I believe there are attempts, in English 
lessons, to cram the pupil with roots and prefixes and suffixes from the 
ancient tongues. There may be some people capable of taking their 
nourishment in this dehydrated form; I am convinced that nothing 
could ever have made up to me for the lack of the original words, with 
their associations and contexts, their native ‘universe of discourse’. If I 
am reminded that Shakespeare had, according to his friend Ben Jonson, 
‘little Latin and less Greek’, I reply: that was in the sixteenth century; 
Ben was a bit of a pedant about the Classics; and Shakespeare is a 
miracle in any case. 
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(b) Next, on the question of grammar. I can tell you what happened, 
but must leave the explanation to scholars or psychologists. Until I 
started Latin, grammar (i.e. English grammar) was to mea distress and a 
bore. I do not mean I could not ‘do it’; but I did it without deriving any 
satisfaction or delight from it. By the time I had got up my Latin rudi- 
ments, I felt that I understood grammar, and could even contemplate 
it with a certain pleasure. Thenceforth ‘grammar’ has meant to me 
‘Latin grammar’; I know no other, and it has served my turn pretty well. 

(c) Something similar happened to me in a very different field of 
knowledge. History had never been my subject, either at school or 
college; indeed, it had been sadly neglected in our school curriculum. 
Still, one could not help having amateurish aspirations in its direction, 
and trying to find what it was all about. I have memories of a period of 
muddle and frustration. I grew tired, before I had got any distance, with 
the endless intricacies of modern politics, intrigues, class divisions, vested 
interests, economic tangles, and administrative mysteries. I was poring 
on words which had no clear meanings for me. And then I was launched 
upon Greek history. The story of those little city-states, their stages of 
monarchy, oligarchy, tyranny, democracy, was something comparatively 
simple and clear. Verily iuvat integros accedere fontes. I saw political 
history, and political theory, bubbling up nascent at their source. , 

Later, I was to learn the same lesson about Philosophy; but that is a 
long story, which has been ably written up by others. 

(d) I do not know if any of you have yet struggled with the Choruses 
of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. I was put to them very early in my 
Greek course: I found some of them so hard that I knew them by heart 
before I could translate them. There is one short strophe which has 
remained with me ever since, and which seems to me one of the most 
profound pronouncements of all time. That great poet’s philosophy of 
life was symbolized for him in the triumph of Zeus over the early Gods: 
mind imposing itself and impressing itself, not without conflict, but also 
not without success, upon primeval brutish stupidity. Thanks to Zeus, 
there is purpose in the travailing of Creation; ‘learning by suffering’, 
Trader cos, is the law of life. 

‘As I search the void on every side, I must assume a supreme God, if I am 
in very truth to cast the burden of emptiness from my soul: God who set the 


foot of man on the path of thought: God who ordained learning by suffering 
as the law of life.’ 


For prophétic inspiration,. surely this ranks with the great words of 
Amos and Isaiah: and surely no equally profound thought ever found 
such concentrated expression as the brief Greek phrase just quoted. 
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(e) We all wish to understand our own Age; and one desirable, if not 
indispensable, resource is to be able to look at it from outside, with a 
moderately secure footing in another and different one. Modern Lan- 
guage studies are good, but not good enough. To pass from English 
culture to French is like going from one room to another within the 
same castle wall; a more radical change is needed. In Classical Greece 
there was no Christianity, no American continent, no guns nor explo- 
sives, no aeroplanes, steamships, nor railways; no printing; no notion 
of the modern stellar universe; none of the products or problems of 
modern industrial labour. The spatial limitations, even for imagination, 
were severe; and there was virtually no past history to borrow from or 
lean upon. We might amuse ourselves by imagining the mental re- 
adjustments that would be necessary if a contemporary of Socrates were 
to come alive to-day. Perhaps the reverse kind of readjustments which 
we have to make in contracting ourselves to the mental horizon of that 
time are even harder to achieve. From such a mental shake-up, we 
ought to return with some power of chastened criticism to our own 
world. 

(f) From several other points on which I had hoped to touch, I can 
select only one. Looking back, I think my Greek teachers failed to place 
in due prominence, failed almost even to mention, what may ultimately 
prove to have been the supreme contribution of the Greeks to human 
thought: the creation of Science as a rational system. It has been well 
said that the dawn of scientific method among the Ionians of the sixth 
century B.C. is one of the most inexplicable events in all history. Why 
just there, and why just then? 

It is not merely that one philosopher among them anticipated the 
atomic theory, or another was a forerunner of Copernicus, or another 
gave Newton a hint for his hypothesis of gravitation. It is something 
much more fundamental than that. Thales (c. 624-565 B.C.) put two 
sticks across one another, thus: 


2 
ag — 
a a 
and he observed that angle 1 and angle 3 look very much alike. Slowly, 
perhaps very slowly, he arrived at some such train of reasoning as this: 


Angle 1-+-angle 2 equals a straight angle. 
Angle 2-+-angle 3 equals a straight angle. 


Therefore angle 1-+-angle 2 equals angle 2+-angle 3. 
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Subtract angle 2 from each: 

Then angle 1 equals angle 3. 

‘M& Aia—by Zeus!—there’s Reason in Things!’ 

In some such way came the revelation that the external world of 
events can be linked up with the mental world of logic. Limited though 
the Greek achievement in Science remained, a beginning had been 
made; and we of the twentieth century A.D. are not likely to under- 
estimate its significance. To ignore Greek science is to ignore one-half 
of the legacy of Greece. If you find it difficult to incorporate this side of 
their genius into your general idea of the Greeks, you must try again! 

I once heard a gifted Greek scholar assert that the Greeks stumbled 
upon their Science by accident, while they were on the quest for some- 
thing else. I wonder! As a matter of fact, that is how a good deal of 
Science has been discovered, even in modern times. But these lucky 
accidents happen only to people of a certain type of mind; and it may 
at least be suggested as a possibility that the Greek discovery of Science 
may point to some fundamental psychological factor which gives the 
clue to all the rest of the Greek achievement. - 


MARTIAL. 


I. 102 
Qui pinxit Venerem tuam, Lycori, 
blanditus, puto, pictor est Minervae. 


Judgement on Paris 
Who painted you as Venus, Mrs. Harris? 
He must have roused some anxious doubts in Paris, 
While evidently hoping to deserve a 
Remittance from the gratified Minerva. 


II. 35 
Cum sint crura tibi simulent quae cornua lunae, 
in rhytio poteras, Phoebe, lavare pedes. 


Calumny 
So bandy-legged was Crumple born 
That he washes his feet in a drinking-horn. 


T. W. M. 








































THE SCHOOL TEACHING OF ROMAN 
BRITAIN 


By AILEEN FOX, M.A., F.S.A. 


HIS is no place, and to-day there should be no need, to attempt 

to justify the inclusion of a study of Roman Britain in the 
school curriculum, nor to stress its fundamental purpose of demon- 
strating the power, grandeur, and humanity of Roman civilization as 
expressed in one of the least and most remote—yet to us the most 
familiar—of the Imperial provinces. This article’ is concerned with 
ways and means of teaching the subject and is intended as a response 
from an archaeologist to the difficulties expressed by teachers in handling 
unfamiliar material. 

As I see it, the problem of relating a study of Roman Britain to the 
study of Latin is part of the larger problem of devising methods of 
introducing the archaeological approach to the past into school teaching. 
And by the archaeological approach I mean getting in touch with the 
past through material things, the things that man has lost, or thrown 
away, the ruins of his home, his tomb, or his city for instance, the things 
that happen to survive to the present time; in short the things that are 
generally called ‘Roman Remains’. It is in this respect that Archaeology 
differs from History (even Ancient History), not in the aim, which they 
share—the recovery and interpretation of man’s past—but in its 
methods and in the nature of its evidence. Of course it is not suggested 
for an instant that the textual and archaeological approach are con- 
flicting, for it is generally recognized that they are complementary and 
must work together. However, in this article I propose to stress this 
aspect of a study of Roman Britain, partly because I am an archaeologist 
by profession, but mainly because I believe that therein lies much of 
its educational value. 

For many pupils a ‘dead’ language like Latin is an unreal thing 
(there is no use burking this fact) especially in its elementary stages; 
and one of the teachers’ problems is to counteract this. It can be done 
for gifted pupils once they have attained sufficient mastery of the 
language to enable them to get in touch with the creative mind that lies 
behind the words. But in some powers of literary appreciation are 
lacking, and what then? I suggest that very possibly some of the 
children would acquire that sense of reality that will make Latin worth 


? Given as an address to a conference of classical teachers and Oxford 
tutors at Somerville College, Oxford, in August 1945. 
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while from a study of concrete things, and realize through them, in 
a new way, that the Latin language was part of a general widespread 
Roman culture and not its sole manifestation ; and furthermore that the 
past to which Latin belongs is not dead but survives around them to- 
day. For here, in Roman Britain, there is the material at hand to 
accomplish this; you can demonstrate from the remains of actual 
fortification the presence of the Roman soldiery in this island, you can 
contrast them with the hill-forts of the Britons who opposed them at 
the outset, and you can produce tangible proof of the ensuing Mediter- 
ranean civilization that became acclimatized here for nearly 400 years. 

It will not only be the less intelligent who benefit from this new 
approach; the more gifted linguists, the classical scholars in embryo, 
will gain too by forming concepts from visual experience, which will 
act as a check on their powers of invention or facile mastery of ‘Notes’ 
at the end of the book. 

How then can a teacher provide for the class contact with the material 
remains of Romano-British civilization, and when is it possible and 
desirable to find time to try out this new approach? I realize only too 
well from my friends the problems of a congested time-table, and the 
demands of ‘the Set Books’, and in the light of their information suggest 
that there are two age-groups—or rather educational stages—at which 
time could and should be found for this somewhat unacademic work. 
First the early stage, for the 11-12-year-olds, which is normally a 
bright age group, in the State secondary schools, for the 13-14-year- 
olds in the private schools—that is in the lower forms, in the first or 
second year, before the shadow of School Certificate presents itself. 
Then the late stage is in the Sixth Form, when there is time for indi- 
vidual work, as has been recognized by the inclusion of Roman 
Britain as a Higher Certificate subject by the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board. For both groups a weekly period given to Roman Britain 
is a desirable minimum, even if only for one term, and linked to the 
general year’s course of Ancient History in which it would figure 
as a detailed study of classical civilization, as is the intention in Higher 
Certificate. An alternative is to use texts—Caesar, Tacitus (Annals 
and Agricola)—as pegs on which to hang the theme when they occur 
in school work, but it is difficult to keep things in proportion that way. 

I turn now to actual methods; a visit to some Roman site is the best 
source of first-hand knowledge for a class. It does, I know, often mean 
giving up a free Saturday afternoon, it does need organizing and 
expense; it means the teacher going to the place in advance and 
thinking out a route, and selecting points for observation; if there are 
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large numbers it may mean to repetition to groups. But once done 
it is possible to give repeat performances annually with very little 
effort, until boredom demands the trial of another site. The problem on 
such occasions is to ensure that the children are equipped to understand 
what they see, otherwise they may only perceive a confusion of walls 
and come away with a dislike of ruins. If they are to see them as part 
of a whole, they must have had adequate class preparation, with plans 
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Fic. 1. Plan of the Romano-British town of Venta Silurum at Caerwent, Mon. 


and above all reconstructions of what they are to visit, and then the 
real thing will give them scale, which no picture can do. For example 
there are the site plans and reconstructions of Caerwent,' the cantonal 
capital of the Silures (fig. 1 and Plate 1), and of Caerleon, the fortress 
of the If Augustan Legion, the result of a happy collaboration between 
the excavators, the museum officials, and the artist ;2 these are the sort 
of things that should be displayed in the classroom, and explained or 
referred to in the lessons which are designed to lead up to the visit. 
In this way it is possible to lay the foundation of an understanding of 

* The reconstructions by Alan Sorrell were commissioned by the National 
Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 


2 V. E. Nash-Williams, The Legionary Fortress at Caerleon, Mon. (National 
Museum of Wales, Cardiff, 1940), with reconstructions by the same artist. 
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Roman architecture, and by understanding I do not mean primarily 
aesthetic appreciation, but comprehension of how a building is sited, 
planned, set up, roofed, heated, and finished internally. 

There is also the possibility of a visit to an excavation in progress, for 
children do like watching people at work and finding things. Here 
if it can be shown them the care that is needed to distinguish strata 
and their contents, you will be doing us archaeologists a service, as 
well as demonstrating to them how the history of Roman Britain has 
been very largely elucidated. Again, preparation is needed with 
diagrams of stratification which a colleague who teaches Geography 
might be able to supply. It should thus be made clear to all that these 
excursions are not designed solely as amusement but are part and 
parcel of an enjoyable course. 

A fundamental difficulty about site visits is the limitation imposed 
by the resources of the district in which the school is situated; a pre- 
liminary stock-taking is essential, starting with the Ordnance Survey 
Map of Roman Britain, and proceeding to the 1-inch maps for the 
exact location and to the Victoria County History, or the Inventory 
of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments for details of a 
site. If the school is out of reach of a military post or civil settlement, 
there is often an accessible British hill-fort of the Early Iron Age 
(marked as Camp on 1-inch map) to which you could take the class 
and where they could reconstruct a Roman storming party, with half 
the children cast for the role of defenders, on the lines of Vespasian’s 
attack on Maiden Castle. I think it is a good thing with the younger 
ones to make actors in the scene in some way and I have tried it success- 
fully with boys at Caerleon amphitheatre as well as at a hill-fort. 

Sites can also be illustrated in the classroom by means of a lantern 
and slides. The Roman Society loans slides to members and there are 
other sources from which they can be hired or borrowed ;? in Wales 
the National Museum has a first-rate teaching collection with an illus- 
trated card catalogue built up in co-operation with University College, 
Cardiff. Again I am fully aware of the snags, the trouble of selecting 
slides, of obtaining and darkening a room, of securing a lanternist, 
the slide that sticks or appears upside down, but having worked a 
lantern now for six years single-handed whilst lecturing I know that 
they can be overcome and that as a source of illustration it is unrivalled. 
I would only suggest that people tend to show too many slides and to 

? See Maiden Castle, Dorset, R. E. M. Wheeler, Soc. Antiquaries Res. Rep. 


2 Slide collections organized on a regional basis with a central catalogue are 
much needed; their provision should concern the Local Education Authority. 
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forget that they are illustrations of the information that is being im- 
parted, not the information itself. 

One day we may hope to get a supply of films as science already has, 
using the ‘documentary’ technique, for how graphic the events of 
A.D. 61 could be made with animated maps, and what a superb record 
could be made of Hadrian’s Wall. The Ministry of Education is now 
trying to remedy this deficiency, but ‘Roman Britain’ does not figure 
in their current programme, although ‘Prehistoric Britain’ does. This 
film could be used as an attractive introduction to our subject; the 
sequences dealing with Early Iron Age village life as exemplified by 
Little Woodbury, Wiltshire, and the shots of hill-forts can be made 
relevant, and the whole thing should help a child to understand that 
the Roman occupation of Britain was not an isolated period in the 
past. 

So far I have been describing ways of introducing visual material 
to the class; how can the teacher ensure that they have assimilated 
it? I am quite sure that the best way is by pictorial record; let each 
pupil make for himself an illustrated note-book recording the visits, 
into which plans, diagrams, and pictures are copied from those ex- 
hibited in the classroom, or from a slide left on the screen for that 
purpose; into which an occasional postcard bought on a visit to a site 
or museum, or a press-cutting is stuck. It doesn’t matter how unskilled 
the drawings are, the eye and hand working together will put the image 
into the memory as no ‘essay’ can do. A word about text-books; 
thanks to Haverfield and Collingwood there is no lack of readable books 
at different levels dealing with Roman Britain as a whole;' but since 
so much of the appreciation of Roman civilization in Britain is derived 
from the study of particular remains something is needed for class use, 
less advanced than Collingwood’s Archaeology of Roman Britain and 
designed to make accessible the results of recent archaeological work 
in pictorial form. A Britannia Romana comprising maps, plans, recon- 
structions of sites and buildings, reproductions of sculpture, small 
objects, £c., with the minimum of descriptive text with references to 
their sources, would meet a general want. 

Sites have been discussed, now I turn to objects; how can you con- 
front the class with them and what do you want them to learn from 
these? Objects of course must be utilized in building up a mental 
picture of the appearance of the classical world, as the Quennells so 

! F. Haverfield, The Romanization of Roman Britain (1915); The Roman 


Occupation of Britain (1924): R. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain (1932); 
with J. N. L. Myres, Roman Britain and the English Settlements (1936). 
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successfully showed twenty years ago;! a correct notion of the Roman 
soldier as a fighter and worker can be inculcated, for instance, from a 
study of weapons and equipment and from his sculptured portrait 
on a tombstone; or a contemplation of the glorious series of mirrors, 
shields, and other objects? that make up Late Celtic Art should surely 
dispel once and for all the misconception of the Ancient Briton, as a 
woad-dyed, wood-hiding savage. Detailed typological studies are out 
of place; it is not necessary for children to know the details of the 
decoration of Samian ware for example (though it is astonishing what 
odd things they can and do pick up), but I think that they should be 
able to recognize such ware, and be able to visualize it functioning at 
a Roman evening meal spread on the low tables with the couches 
drawn up beside them. It is desirable that, with the aid of diagrams 
of a kiln, they should learn how such pottery was made, and with a 
map, where it was manufactured and distributed. Girls especially. tend 
to take things they see very much for granted; they are critical of 
appearance but unaware of what processes have gone to produce it. 
Boys are always interested in how things are made and quick to grasp 
technicalities. And so through all the range of small things—brooches, 
hairpins, lamps, coins, querns—it is not necessary to discuss their 
typological evolution’ but it is*vital to relate them to their function, 
and to the processes of manufacture behind them. In this way the 
children will get some grasp of the economics of daily life in the com- 
paratively simple communities of Roman Britain. 

A class can be taken to see a range of typical Romano-British objects 
in the National and in many local Museums, as well as being shown 
them on the screen or in illustrations pinned up in the classroom. 
This affords opportunities for the children’s note-books to be brought 
into play. If the school is in a town with a good museum, you could 
perhaps try an experiment which has been successful in Cardiff of 
making ‘Homework’ the study or drawing of an exhibit, or of setting 
a question that can only be answered by a visit to the gallery; in this 
way children will learn to find out things for themselves and to use 
a museum collection with intelligence. 

If the school is distant from a museum it is sometimes possible to 
arrange with the Curator for loans of specimens or models for a class. 


' Everyday Life in Roman Britain, by M. and C. H. B. Quennell (Batsford, 
1924). 

? In the British Museum. 

3 As given in R. G. Collingwood’s Archaeology of Roman Britain (Methuen, 
1930). 
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There is also now coming into being among some enterprising Local 
Education Authorities a Schools Service, which circulates specimens 
and illustrations as well as arranging school visits, in charge of a 
full-time organizer or Education Officer. Such a service has been 
successfully established at Leicester, Derby, Glasgow, and York, and 
something analogous exists at Manchester and in the Training Depart- 
ment of Visual Education at University College of the South West at 
Exeter. At present the Romano-British material is thin and uneven, 
but it is a promising experiment in school and museum co-operation, 
and I think that very possibly teachers of classics could help a Schools 
Service Officer, who has to range so widely covering the needs of Art 
and Science, by suggesting what they want and discussing how best to 
provide it. 

In conclusion I suggest that the teacher of Latin should regard 
Roman Britain as an opportunity for educational experiment and 
should try out such things as site visits, lantern lectures, films, museum 
visits, display and recording of illustrations, loans of specimens, as 
opportunity occurs and is thought fit. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that such experiments are designed like linguistic studies, as a 
means to an end; they are intended to stimulate children to find out 
and enter into the interest and enjoyment of the past, and thus to start 
them off on yet another road that leads to Rome. 


MARTIAL 


V. 34 
To you, dear parents in the realm of night, 
I now entrust my darling and delight, 
That shadows dark or hell-hound’s monstrous jaws 
To the small maid I love no fear may cause. 
She would have lived her sixth chill winter through, 
Had she not lived as many days too few. 
Now with old friends to guard her may she play, 
And fondly lisp my name, for ever gay. 
Frail bones! Soft may the turf that hides them be! 
Lie lightly, earth; she lightly trod on thee. 

W. S. M. 
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THE CATAPULT AND THE BALLISTA! 


By J. N. WHITEHORN 


RIMITIVE man defended his community from the ravages of 

his enemies by a thick thorn hedge or a wooden palisade. But a 
spear could penetrate these meagre defences, and the next stage in the 
race of better defences to ward off methods of attack, better methods 
of attack to penetrate the defences, and so on, was to build mounds of 
earth to ward off the enemy’s spears. When the defenders realized that 
they needed defences which the enemy could not climb over, they 
made their mounds relatively higher by digging a ditch round the 
outside. Thus increased in height, the mound kept off the enemy for 
a time, but before long they in turn had learned to fill up the ditch 
with earth and faggots and thus to neutralize the depth of the ditch. 
So the wall had to be made higher, and as there is a limit beyond which 
one cannot pile up a mound of earth, the mound was strengthened 
with logs. The enemy had a counter-measure to this too, and made 
a breach in the defences by setting fire to the logs which formed the 
basis of the mound. This incendiarism was checked for a time by 
piling layers of earth and hides on the logs and so placing the logs that 
they could not be got at easily by the attackers. But this did not prove 
satisfactory, and we come at last to the wall of masonry or brick as 
the best means of defence. To this basic element many additions 
and improvements were made—the defenders learned, for instance, 
to make their perimeter curved as opposed to angular, because it was 
easier for the enemy to undermine a corner than a curved stretch of 
wall; and they learned to build towers out from the walls from which 
they could give flanking fire against the enemy who reached the bottom 
of the wall, at whom those on the main part of the wall could not fire 
with impunity. These and many other improvements were made, but 
for many centuries the methods of besieging a town or encampment 
and of repelling the besiegers’ attacks remained in essence the same, 
and the engines used on both sides were not basically altered. 

We first hear of these engines in the Old Testament: the second book 
of the Chronicles tells us that Uzziah ‘made engines, invented by 
cunning men, to be on the towers and upon the bulwarks, to shoot 
arrows and great stones withal’. Uzziah’s dates are in the ninth century 
B.C., and we must presume that the author of this book, writing in the 


* A successful entry for the Leslie Hunter Essay Prize Competition at 
Winchester College. 
3871-44 E 
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fourth century B.Cc., committed a gross anachronism, because other 
evidence shows that siege-engines were not introduced until the 
sixth century B.c. The truth probably is that Uzziah did invent 
some kind of bow or arrow or sling, and that the tradition grew, as 
traditions do, into his invention of the great weapons of war of the 
writer’s day. 

We hear again of Nebuchadnezzar using rams and movable towers 
against Tyre and Jerusalem at the beginning of the sixth century, and 
this is probably one of the starting-points of siegecraft as it was carried 
on for many centuries afterwards. Asiatics produced rams, movable 
towers, scaling-ladders, and screens, but it was left to the brilliant 
Greek minds to develop missile engines. Philip and Alexander of 
Macedon were among those who encouraged their use; and we find 
that Alexander was particularly practical, whereas his successors built 
their engines so large that they were very cumbrous and could only be 
transported from one place to another with great difficulty. Dionysius I 
of Syracuse, who reigned at the beginning of the fourth century B.c., 
was another monarch who favoured these all-important inventions, and 
some even say that it was he who invented them. 

A further stage was reached when Archimedes made missile engines 
during the siege of Syracuse by the Romans under Marcellus (214- 
212 B.C.) which were extraordinarily destructive. Plutarch, in his life 
of the Roman commander, tells how 


‘Archimedes began to play his engines upon the Romans and their ships, 
and shot against them stones of such an enormous size and with so incredible 
a noise and velocity that nothing could stand before them. . . . As for the 
machine which Marcellus brought upon several galluys fastened together, 
called the sambuca, . . . Archimedes discharged three stones at it, all of 
which struck it with an amazing noise and force and completely shattered it. 
. . . Marcellus then resolved to come close up to the walls of the city before 
daybreak, for he argued that the engines, being very powerful and designed 
to act at a long distance, would discharge their projectiles over the Romans’ 
heads. But for this Archimedes had been prepared, for he had engines at his 
disposal which were constructed to shoot at all ranges. When therefore the 
Romans came close to the walls, undiscovered as they thought, they were 
assailed with showers of darts, for the engines played on them from every 
quarter.’ 


Another point of interest about Archimedes’ engines, besides their 
extreme destructiveness, is the very large numbers of them which he 
had at his disposal. ‘In fact both attackers and defenders always seem 
to have had a great number of engines. When Josephus records that 
160 were used by Vespasian against Jotopata (A.D. 67) he is by no means 
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quoting an exceptional case. He himself tells in a later book that Titus 
captured 300 catapults and 40 ballistae in Jerusalem three years later. 
We may notice in passing an interesting thing which Josephus, who 
gives trustworthy eyewitness accounts, tells about the siege of Jeru- 
salem: 


‘The Jews at first watched the coming of the stone cast by the Roman 
engines, for it was white and could therefore be seen before it came because 
of its brightness: so the watchmen on the towers gave notice when an engine 
was let off, so that those who were in the way of the stone stood off and 
threw themselves on the ground, and the stone did little harm. The Romans 
contrived to prevent this by blacking the stone.’ 


Livy records numbers larger even than those mentioned by Josephus 
when he tells how Scipio found 400 catapults and 75 ballistae in Car- 
thage when he took it. Caesar, Tacitus, and Marcellinus, who are 
among those who write about sieges and siege-engines, also tell of the 
very large numbers of weapons which were used. 

The main reason for these numbers was that it took a long time to 
reload the engines. The crew of the catapult or ballista first had to 
wind down the arm of the machine or pull back its bowstring, and even 
then it can have been no easy matter to load the stone or arrow on to 
the engine for the next throw. For most of the time during the siege 
this slowness was not of great importance, though larger numbers were 
valuable then also, of course; but when the enemy made sorties and 
came right up to the besiegers it was essential for the latter to be 
equipped with large numbers of guns, which, being let off in succession, 
could play the part of a single modern quick-firing gun. 

We notice also that on all occasions on which the numbers of cata- 
pults and ballistae are given separately, the former are much more 
numerous. This cannot have been because they were more difficult 
to wind down and reload, because, for one thing, it must have been 
easier to turn the winches (for winding down) against the tension of 
one skein (as in the catapult) than against that of two (as in the ballista). 
It would admittedly be easier to load an arrow on to the ballista than 
to load a stone on to the catapult, but that cannot have affected the total 
time taken in loading to any appreciable extent. So we must explain 
the disparity between the numbers of these two main categories of 
engines by the fact that the ballista requires, as I have said, two skeins 
of twisted cordage as opposed to the catapult’s one, and this was the 
most difficult part of the engine to construct. In fact in general the 
ballista is the more complicated of the two, with its double arms and 
its bowstring and its releasing mechanism. 
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We also find that there are more small engines than large, because of 
the difficulty of moving the latter even when they were transported in 
sections. It was here, as I have said, that Alexander the Great showed 
himself very practical by concentrating on small comparatively mobile 
engines. 

The distinction I have made between large and small engines can 
only be rough. One commentator maintains that there were three fixed 
sizes of catapult—those which threw stones weighing half a hundred- 
weight, a hundredweight, and three hundredweights; but although it is 
quite possible to think of standard sizes in single armies, it is impossible 
to accept the idea of international standard sizes. About the actual 
weights of stones thrown by catapults it is hard to find anything definite. 
The smallest stones which they thought it worth while throwing were 
probably those weighing about a ‘stone’, while the greatest must have 
been 600 pounds in normal cases. The story that Archimedes hurled 
from Syracuse against Marcellus’ Roman army stones weighing 1,800 
pounds must be an extreme exception, if, indeed, it has any basis in 
truth at all. The weights I have so far given have been for catapults; 
the stone-throwing ballistae, which were not very common, were prob- 
ably not made to throw a missile of more than one hundredweight, as it 
was not easy to make ballistae of the same large proportions as catapults. 

The sizes of arrows thrown by the more normal type of ballista 
are no more definitely known than the weights of the missiles of stone- 
throwing machines. Vitruvius talks of arrows varying from three spans 
(2 ft. 3 in.) to three cubits (4 ft. 6 in.) in length. The former of these 
two sizes is probably about correct, and would have been the sort of 
arrow used on the smallest type of engine used by the ancients— 
the gastraphete, which could be fired by a single man standing up. 
Vitruvius’ estimated maximum, however, is distinctly conservative. 
However wild we may consider the estimates of ancient commentators 
on some points, in their desire to exaggerate the achievements of their 
own age, almost all but Vitruvius are agreed on a maximum length of 
about 12 feet for the arrow hurled by a ballista (I use ‘arrow’ as a general 
term, of course; ‘javelin’ would be nearer the mark, but even that 

would fall far short of describing these enormous missiles). 

Another purpose for which engines were quite often used was that 
of hurling Greek fire. This liquid, whose composition is uncertain, was 
put in jars which were thrown by catapults and broke on falling on 
the roofs of the besieged town or whatever else it was aimed at. It 
appears that it was extremely destructive, especially among crowded 
streets of thatched houses, and was made more difficult to deal with by 
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the fact that water alone did not put it out. (In case I have given the 
impression that only besiegers used it, I should say that the besieged 
were usually equipped with it also, but that they had little to attack withit, 
as the besiegers’ quarters would often be little more than an embankment 
and a lean-to shed, and the other possible target—the besiegers’ engines 
—was well protected with hides and cord against danger from fire.) 

About the ranges of these engines I am afraid I can be little more 
definite than about their missiles. It is agreed, however, by most 
authorities that the extreme range of a bow and arrow must have been 
about 280 yards: so that to prevent themselves from being harassed 
by short-range missiles all the time the engines must have been 300 
yards away from the walls of the besieged town. Add to this enough 
range to clear the walls, for only the ‘Big Berthas’ of classical times 
could throw a missile large enough to make an impression on the walls 
themselves, and we arrive at a minimum range of 350 yards. In general, 
of course, the ancients used the greater power of a bigger engine for 
throwing heavier missiles and not for throwing to a longer distance 
the same missiles as were thrown by weaker engines; but sometimes— 
when perhaps it was necessary to shoot over a strait to an insular or 
peninsular fortress, or when the enemy had an Archimedes to contrive 
the most deadly engines, outside whose range one had to keep if it 
was possible—then the larger engines increased their range by throwing 
a smaller stone. And in these cases such ranges as 1,000 yards or at 
least, as stated by the trustworthy Josephus, a quarter of a mile would 
have been reached. 


I will now try to give a detailed account of these engines which I 
have so far spoken of only in general terms. 

The main plan of the catapult is simple (Fig. 1). There is a rectangle 
of wooden beams, the longer sides both projecting a little at one end, and 
between these projecting ends a drum with winches projecting to the 
outside for turning the drum. On top of the rectangular base and at 
the opposite end to the drum is a superstructure like a railway buffer, 
against which the arm when released strikes and is prevented from 
unwinding the skein completely: if the arm were not stopped then— 
which is the earliest possible occasion, because the missile is released 
not long before the arm reaches the crossbar—it would take a very 
long time to wind it down for the next throw. A pad of hide is placed 
where the arm hits the crossbar to prevent damage to the former. 
The end of the skein projects to the outside and is fitted in a cog-wheel 
with which another engages, the latter being turned with long spanners 
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to tighten the skein, which is fitted across the engine a little behind the 
superstructure. On the cog-wheels of the winches both for twisting 
the skein and for lowering the arm there are small catches to prevent 
the cog-wheels running back. 

The second of my diagrams shows the releasing mechanism used on 
almost all catapults—the slip-hook (Fig. 2). When the engine has been let 
off and the arm is now in a vertical position, the rope for lowering the arm 
is unwound from the drum and the slip-hook is attached to the ring on 
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the underside of the arm. When the rope is wound up again by turning 
the winches the slip-hook holds on firmly to the ring and the arm of the 
catapult is thus lowered. When the catapult is to be let off again, all 
that is required is that the slip-hook be given a short jerk to the side 
(in the diagram, to the right) by a pull on the releasing-cord, and the 
ring, and therefore indirectly the arm, will be freed from the downward 
pull of the hook and the engine will hurl its missile. 

In my third diagram (Fig. 3) another type of releasing mechanism is 
shown of the sort which was occasionally used on small catapults. In 
this case the arm is held down by a revolving catch which is held still 
by engaging on a projection on a handle, which is kept up by a spring. 
When the handle is given a sharp blow with a mallet the handle is 
pressed down and the catch is left free to revolve (clockwise in the 
diagram) and is pushed out of the way by the upward surge of the arm. 

To many people it seems that it would have been much more effective 
to build catapults with the crossbar nearer the rear of the engine than the 
skein of cord is, so that the released arm of the engine struck the cross- 
bar and was stopped when it was at an angle of about 70 degrees with 
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the horizontal, not go degrees. They feel that the missile will thus 
be thrown with a higher trajectory and therefore to a greater distance; 
but they are wrong in thinking this, because the missile always leaves 
the cup made in the end of the arm to hold it when the arm is at an 
angle of about 60 degrees with the horizontal. So this altering of the 
relative positions of the skein and the crossbar, though it seems at first 
attractive, does not alter the trajectory of the missile, and is in fact 
attended by several disadvantages. The arm is still moving upwards 
when it hits the crossbar, and the latter is knocked upwards and shaken 





ROPE FOR LOWERING ARM (WOOWD ROUND DkUM) 
Fic. 2. Slip-hook. 











Fic. 3. Metal Catch. 


out of place, whereas with the normal positions of skein and crossbar 
the blow of the arm is taken firmly by the superstructure shaped like 
a railway buffer. The second and more important disadvantage is that 
the arm can only be wound down 70 degrees instead of go, and there is 
therefore a serious decrease in the tension of the skein which provides 
all the power of the engine, and its range and lifting-power therefore 
suffer. 

Before passing from the working of the catapult to that of the ballista 
I should perhaps give more details about the skein of cordage which 
was the motive power of both engines. 

My fourth diagram (Fig. 4) shows one of the cog-wheels to which the 
ends of skein were attached, with a bar across the hole in the wheel, over 
which the loop of the skein was put. The next diagram (Fig. 5) shows the 
skein as it is first looped over the two cog-wheels. (I endeavoured to 
discover how the skein was first looped over the cog-wheels, but must 
admit that being no student of mechanics I was unable to understand 








Fic. 5. Skein of Catapult as first looped over cog-wheels. (From above.) 
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Fic. 6. Skein with post fixed between the strands preparatory to twisting. 





Fic. 7. Skein fully twisted with arm inserted. 
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Fic. 8. Ballista. 
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the intricacies of this complicated operation.) A post was then stuck 
firmly in the ground between the strands of cordage (Fig. 6), and the 
winches were then turned by one man or more on each side by means of 
long spanners. When it was considered that the skein was sufficiently 
twisted, the arm of the catapult was inserted in place of the post and the 
catapult was ready for use (Fig. 7). The post served no other purpose 
besides that of holding the centre of skein during the twisting process, 
and was removed after it had done its work. I have used the word 
‘cordage’, in describing the skein, as a very general term. In fact rope 
was very seldom used, for although one is tempted to think that a few 
strands of stout rope would make the strongest skein, the ancients 
found this to be untrue. The finer the ‘cord’ used within reason, the 
more elastic and compact is the skein and the less liable to break. The 
breaking of a few strands of fine ‘cord’ in a large skein matters little, 
whereas the breaking of one stout rope out of a skein of about a dozen 
such ropes will decrease the engine’s power considerably. So the most 
general material for making the skein was thin cords of twisted horse- 
hair. In cases of emergency women’s hair was used and was found in 
fact to be the most enduring of all materials. Its use is recorded at the 
sieges of Carthage (149-146 B.c.) and of Salona (49 B.c.) among other 
occasions. If horse-hair could not be had in sufficient quantity, sinews 
from the necks of horses or oxen were used and sometimes pure flax. 


The plan of the ballista is not so simple as that of the catapult. The 
main structure, which rests over the axle of the two wheels, is a rectangle 
divided vertically into three sections by beams (Fig. 8). In the outside 
sections there are fitted two skeins of cord similar to the one used in 
the catapult but relatively smaller. In the middle of each skein is fitted 
a short arm about as long as the main structure is high, and between 
the ends of the two arms a stout cord is fitted. In the middle partition 
of the three in the main structure, and at right angles to the main 
structure, there is a long shaft about twice as long as the main structure 
is wide. At the end of the shaft there are the winch for winding back 
the bowstring and the releasing catch. About half-way down the 
underside of the shaft there is a hinged bipod; by altering the position 
of the feet of this the end of the shaft is moved up and down and the 
trajectory of the missile is altered as required. A groove is cut in 
the shaft to hold the arrow, or a larger trough for the larger missile 
in the case of a stone-throwing ballista. In this latter type the bow- 


string is enlarged into a wide belt of leather which can push the stone 
better. 
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Of the two main types of winding mechanism the simplest is shown 
in Fig. 9. When the engine has been let off and the arms are as 
nearly parallel with the axle as they will go, with the bowstring straight 
between their ends, the rope for winding back the bowstring is unwound 
from its drum at the end of the shaft. The claws of the winding 
rope are then hooked over the bowstring and the winches turned, 
and the bowsfring is brought back to just behind the releasing 
mechanism. The claws are then raised and the bowstring goes forward 


one or two inches and is caught in the projections of the releasing 
mechanism. 
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Fic. 9. Winding mechanism. (i). (From above.) 


In the more complicated type of winding mechanism (Fig. 10) a stock 
slides up and down in a groove in the shaft. When the engine has been 
let off as before, the winch is turned and the stock, which is attached to 
the rope, is allowed to slide forward until the winding claws, which are 
fixed on the stock, can grip the bowstring. The winch is then turned 
and the whole stock, and indirectly the claws and the bowstring, is 
pulled back as far as it will go. Small hooks on each side of the stock 
engage in two series of indentations on the shaft to prevent the stock 
from running back as it is being wound. The releasing mechanism 
consists of a small hinged arm which rests under the opposite end of 
the pivoted claw-piece from the claws. When the arm is removed from 
under this end the claws are raised, and the bowstring, being no longer 
held back, flies forward discharging its arrow or stone. 

The releasing mechanisms which were fitted with the first sort of 
winding gear were of several kinds. In that shown in Fig. 11 the 
revolving catch is kept still and holds the bowstring so long as the 
short end of the hinged arm A is held engaged in it by the spring. 
When the long end of the hinged arm A is given a sharp upward blow, 
its short end is disengaged from the revolving catch: this revolves 
(anti-clockwise in the diagram) and the bowstring is left free to move 
forward and discharge its missile. If this mechanism was used on a 
stone-throwing ballista, in which the centre of the bowstring was 
widened into a leather belt and could therefore not be held by the 
revolving catch’s projection, a ring was fixed to the back of the belt 
which could be held by the catch. 
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Fic. 10. Winding mechanism. (ii). 
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Fic. 12. Releasing mechanism. (ii). 
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Fic. 13. Releasing mechanism. (iii). 
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Two other types of releasing mechanism are known. In that shown 
in Fig. 12 the pivoted arm is normally kept up by a spring so that 
there is a projection above the surface of the shaft which holds the 
bowstring. When the knob, which also projects, is knocked downwards, 
the projection is also lowered and lets the bowstring free. 

In the next type (Fig. 13) a downwards pull on the lever L, which 
rests over the fulcrum F, raises the rear end of the catch and so lowers 
the projection which holds the bowstring. 








Finally I must describe the smallest missile-engine used by the ancients 
—the gastraphete (Fig. 14). In general principle this is like a small 
ballista, about 3 feet long, fitted with the winding-gear of Fig. 10; 
but it differs from the latter in the important respect that its motive 
power is found in the flexibility of a single wooden bow rather than in 
the tension of two skeins of cordage: in this the gastraphete is like the 
cross-bow. When the machine has been let off and the bow is almost 
a straight line with the bowstring parallel to it, the stock is slid forward 
in the groove in the shaft until the bowstring can be put over the catch 
of the releasing mechanism and held by it. The front end of the stock 
is pressed against a wall, while pressure is applied with the stomach 
(hence the name) at the curved rear end of the shaft. The stock is 
therefore relatively moved towards the rear of the shaft, which is the 
same effect as that obtained by winding back the stock in the ballista. 
A small catch on the stock engages in indentations on the shaft to prevent 
the stock running back. When the stock has been relatively moved back 
enough, the arrow is placed in the groove and the releasing-mechanism 
applied. The mechanism shown in Figs. 11, 12, or 13 could be used, 
but that shown in Fig. 10 was actually the one found most useful in 
this machine which was held by one man standing up, as is the cross-bow. 


I have tried to give an account of the origins, achievements, and 
details of the workings of the main missile-engines used in classical 
times. They were by no means the only devices used by the ancients 
in besieging towns—mobile towers of huge dimensions, rams, rats, 
cranes, mining, &c., all played their important parts—but I think it 
may be claimed for the missile-engines that they rather than the other 
devices could be, and were, used in almost every situation during a 
siege, while gastraphetes and small ballistae could be used in open 
warfare as well. 
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GREEK AND THE FACTORY WORKER 


By R. M. CAREY 


BOUT a year ago a group of Rugby School masters planned a 
short residential course for factory workers; and Shakespeare, 
History, Poetry, Religion, Music, and Geography seemed the obvious 
subjects to choose. In addition, a few lectures on Classics were pro- 
posed and provoked the inevitable reaction: ‘surely that’s dead; why 
can’t you bury it?’, ‘the world has passed through that phase’, and so 
on. But in spite of these protests six lectures, each lasting an hour, 
were allotted to the Civilization of Ancient Greece. 

As general organizer I regarded these lectures as the most interesting 
feature of the course: it is perhaps relevant to add that I had read very 
little Greek since taking Matriculation thirty years before, and so I felt 
sufficiently detached to judge impartially. It was easy to guess that 
in prospect these lectures would be unpopular; and indeed, before the 
first, I heard students saying that no one expected to enjoy the Greek. 
So we decided to watch carefully; and if, after three lectures, there were 
little interest shown, then we were prepared to cancel the remainder. 
But it was soon abundantly clear that there was no risk of failure, and 
by the third lecture Greek was evidently one of the most successful 
features of a course that was enjoyed by all. Here are a few sentences 
from various letters sent by the students after the course: ‘I thought 
that the subjects were too “‘classic’’, especially the last one (Ancient 
Greek civilization). . . . Now I know that these subjects are vital for 
anyone who is to get the most out of life’; ‘Doors were opened to me 
into new worlds of delight’, meaning poetry and classics; ‘What a 
change from technical studies which unfortunately resume next week: 
I now feel that I want to give up engineering . . . gave me the incentive 
to go farther afield and delve deeper into the classics’; “Two weeks of 
exquisite delight’ . . . with later special reference to the Greek class; 
‘Greek culture and literature for instance seemed such dry subjects 
before, but now I realize how much we can learn from them and how 
very similar their problems were to those confronting us to-day.’ 

There were of course many scattered verbal comments made during 
the course; ‘the best thing in the course’ is one that I remember, and 
can quote accurately; and in addition a great many tributes to the 
success of the Greek and English literature. Some of these were pleas- 
antly unconventional, as for instance that to the ‘ gripping plays of 
Sophocles’; and another from a young man who intended to resume 
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his studies ‘with a whetted appetite’. During a discussion I said to 
them: ‘My impression is that most of you came here expecting to 
get very little from the Greek’, and followed this by asking whether 
they now agreed that we were right to include it. In each case the voting 
was, as far as could be seen, unanimous. It is perhaps relevant to add 
that a few minutes later one boy suggested ‘Biology and some science’, 
and he was almost howled down. 

Naturally the plan for the Greek lectures was left entirely in the 
hands of the lecturer, Mr. Seaman; and an outline of the course he 
gave is shown below. 

i. General Introduction. Why read about the Greeks? To enjoy 
a great imaginative literature, and also because they make part of our 
present intellectual environment. This was followed by a brief synopsis 
of Greek history as a background to the authors—Homer, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Sophocles, Plato. 

ii. Homer. A few introductory remarks on Homer’s idiosyncrasies 
of style and the reasons for them: the characters and stories of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. ‘These extracts: The parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache; Nausicaa goes washing; Odysseus, Eumaeus, Melanthus, and 
Argus; how Eumaeus became a slave. Translations: Lang, Leaf, 
Myers for the Iliad; T. E. Lawrence for Odyssey. A fair number of 
students preferred the former, ‘like the Bible’. 

iii. Herodotus and Thucydides. Introduction to Herodotus; the plan 
of his history; his spacious attitude; his travels to verify; his story- 
telling; illustrations. How Gyges supplanted Candaules as King of 
Lydia; how some of the Indians ate the sick (compare Marco Polo); 
the defence of Thermopylae. 

Introduction to Thucydides; contrast to Herodotus; the Funeral 
speech (Jowett—this was very popular, voted most modern); the 
Plague at Athens. 

iv, v. Oedipus Rex. The Greek theatre; the chorus; stories used by 
the tragedians; suspense not surprise; irony. The story of Oedipus; 
Aristotle on plot. The play was then read aloud, parts being allotted 
to all. Gilbert Murray’s translation was used. 

vi. Socrates. Relation of Plato to Socrates; biography of Socrates, 
culminating in the trial and condemnation; reading, the Crito; and 
a talk on the closing pages of the Phaedo. 

The object was to introduce them to a few of the authors most likely 
to interest them, and to whet their appetite rather than to give them a 
big stock of facts. This treatment was also followed in the other sub- 
jects that were studied concurrently. 
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XERXES AND THE PLANE-TREE 


By FRANK H. STUBBINGS 


HEN Xerxes was marching through Asia to invade Greece, says 

Herodotus,' he had to pass through the town of Kallatebos, not 
far from the crossing of the river Maeander. At this place (where, by 
the way, men make their living by preparing honey from tamarisk and 
wheatmeal) the king saw by the roadside a magnificent plane-tree, 
which on account of its beauty he presented with golden ornaments, and 
arranged that a man should stay there as its keeper or guardian for ever 
after. He then proceeded to Sardis. 

The story became famous, and later centuries thought it rather silly. 
Aelian? in particular declares that Xerxes, who ‘thought nothing of the 
works of God’s hands, but must go and build himself newfangled roads 
and unusual ship-canals’*—so he sneers at the eminent engineering 
feats of the Hellespont Bridge and the Athos Canal—made himself 
ridiculous (yeAoios) by falling in love with a plane-tree, and decking it 
with golden necklets and bangles, and setting a guard over it, as he 
might set a slave to keep an eye on his harem. ‘What good did it all do 
the tree?’ Aelian rhetorically asks. “The apposititious ornament nothing 
suiting with it, hung there in vain. . . . For to the beauty of a tree are 
requisite fair branches, leaves thick, a body strong, roots deep, . . . 
wideness of shadow, the successive seasons of the year, the nourishment 
of water by channels and rain.’* The criticism is rational. But Aelian, 
who though he wrote in Greek is recorded never to have left his native 
Italy, could hardly appreciate the feelings of admiration and delight, 
even of religious awe, shown by the dwellers on the arid plateaux of 
Asia for large and shady trees, feelings shared by the Greeks, and by 
any modern traveller in Greece who on a dusty summer’s day has spied 
far-off a whitewashed chapel with trees at hand, and known that there 
he would also find a spring of cold clear water and rest from the road. 

Socrates and Phaedrus, too, shared the feeling, on that summer day 
when they met outside the walls of Athens. Phaedrus, it will be remem- 
bered,’ was ‘just taking a walk’, and following the advice of their friend 
Akoumenes, who always said the by-paths were less tiring than the 
roads. So they turned off along the Ilissus, paddling in the water—how 


* Hdt. vii. 27. 2 Var. Hist. ii. 14. 3 Kaivds SAovs Kai TrAOGY én\6n. 
* Tr. Thomas Stanley, 1665, who got ‘apposititious’ from the Latin version 
of Vulteius (1556, reprinted in many later editions). 
* Plato, Phaedrus, ad init. 
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convenient that Phaedrus had come without sandals (Socrates of course 
never wore any)—until they saw a very tall plane-tree where there was 
shade and a light breeze and grass to loll on while they read the book 
which (as Socrates quickly guessed) Phaedrus was carrying with him. 
The place was so romantic that Phaedrus began to speculate that this 
might be the very spot where the nymph Oreithyia was playing when 
Boreas carried her off. The Greeks, says Pliny, are prone to such 
romancing, ready ‘to devise fables by and by of every small matter’.! 
Pliny is there referring to an evergreen plane-tree at Gortyn in Crete, 
under which, it was related, ‘Iupiter . . . defloured the young ladie 
Europa: as if (forsooth) there were no other tree but it of the same kind 
and nature, in Cyprus’. He goes on to censure the Cretans, who ‘set 
many slips thereof in sundrie places, as if they longed to have more such 
vicious fruit (as is beforenamed)’, and quite ignored that the great thing 
about a plane-tree is that it keeps out the sun in summer but lets it through 
in winter. 

Elsewhere? Pliny has given us a fine list of fabulously. ancient trees: 
a plane at Delphi planted by Agamemnon (which the late J. D. S. 
Pendlebury was still shown,* below Kastalia, in 1927!); at Argos the 
olive to which Argus tethered Io after she had been transformed into a 
cow; the plane-tree at Apamia in Phrygia on which the satyr Marsyas 
hung as a punishment for his impudence in challenging Apollo to a 
flute-playing match; a palm-tree at Delos dating from the birth of 
Apollo himself; the prototype olive produced by Athena on the Acro- 
polis at Athens; and several others. To them we may now add ‘Plato’s 
olive-tree’ on the modern highway from Athens to Eleusis; and a very 
ancient plane-tree in the island of Cos under which, they say, Hippo- 
crates sat and taught five centuries before Christ. Pliny’s comment on 
the ‘fabulosity’ of the Greeks may be just; but it does not matter. With 
all his avidity for the curious, he was an unimaginative old fellow, and 
the chapter on plane-trees is typically larded with prosy moralizing. 
‘Who would not marvell,’ he exclaims ‘that our people here should go 
into farre countries, and fetch a Tree from thence, even out of another 
world, only for the shade that it giveth?’ (For of all shady trees the 
oriental plane—larger-leaved and more spreading than that which lines 
our avenues and squares in England—is surely the shadiest; and in 
autumn there is another pleasure in a Mediterranean land of evergreens, 
in its fallen gold leaves that carpet the ground and sprinkle the mountain 


+ 1 Pliny, N.H. xii. 1, tr. Philemon Holland. 
2 Ibid. Cf. Theophr. H.P. i. 9. 5. 3 N.H. xvi. 44. 
* See A. B. Cook, Zeus, iii, p. 1122. 
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brooks.) But fetch it they did; and Pliny traces the route, from Greece 
to the Tremiti Islands where plane-trees adorned the tomb of the hero 
Diomede; thence to Sicily; and so to Rhegium, where Dionysius of 
Syracuse planted some in his palace gardens; but they never came to 
much. Pliny appears to have misread his Theophrastus,! who does not 
say that this was how the plane came to Italy, but simply that the Isles 
of Diomede were the orily place in the Adriatic where planes grew; that 
those which Dionysius planted at Rhegium did not flourish; and that 
they are generally rare in Italy, in spite of the abundance of water. How- 
ever, the plane was afterwards ‘so highly esteemed, that for to make 
them grow the better, men would be at the cost to water them with 
wine: for this was found by experience, that nothing was so good for 
them as to poure wine to their rootes’—which sounds fabulous enough; 
and yet Ovid uses the fact in a simile as though it were common 
knowledge: ° 


quam platanus vino gaudet, quam populus unda, 
et quam limosa canna palustris humo . . .? 


Of Xerxes and the tree at Kallatebos, Pliny has nothing to say; and 
he could hardly have dared to moralize as Aelian does, when he has 
recorded in another place? that in his own time a certain noble Roman 
showed at least equal devotion to a beech-tree in a sacred grove of 
Diana on the Alban Hills, prostrating himself before it, and embracing 
and kissing it. Sir James Frazer cites this passage as a parallel to the 
veneration with which the sacred tree of Diana was regarded in the 
famous sanctuary at Nemi, where, he suggests, the priest who guarded 
it may ‘not only have worshipped it as his goddess, but embraced it as 
his wife’.+ It seems highly probable therefore that Xerxes was perform- 
ing a religious act at Kallatebos. At Labraunda in Caria, Zeus Stratios 
was worshipped in a temple backed by a huge grove of plane-trees,5 and 
it may well have been some such aspect of his god that Xerxes, embark- 
ing on a great military campaign against Europe, desired to propitiate. 
On a similar great occasion, ‘when the ships of the Achaeans were 
gathered together at Aulis, bearing woe to Priam and the Trojans’, it was 
‘under a fair plane-tree, whence the bright water flowed’, that the Greek 
heroes made their propitiatory sacrifices.6 To the primitive mind and 
to the simple heart the gifts of water and shady trees in an arid and 
rocky land inevitably inspire feelings of awe and worship. It has fre- 


Sis 0s Sh 2 Ovid, R.A. 141. 3 N.H. xvi. 242. 
* Golden Bough, i. 40. 5 Hdt. v. 119. ® Homer, Iliad, ii. 303 ff. 
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quently been observed that modern Greek churches and chapels are 
built on the site of ancient shrines; and the learned comment on the long 
survival of tradition. But the important thing is that it is no mere anti- 
quarian survival; the feelings that inspired the ancient Greek are still 
present. The ancient altar was perhaps to the Naiads, the modern 
chapel to the ZwoAdyos TIny1), the Life-giving Spring; but the per- 
manent consciousness of the divine presence is truer and clearer than 
either dedication. 

Let us not therefore join Aelian in sniggering at Xerxes. Every man 
appreciates his plane-trees in his own way. Pliny tells of Licinius 
Mucianus, sometime governor of Lycia, that he took great pleasure in 
holding dinner parties under the shelter afforded by a certain famous 
plane, ‘where the very leaves yielded sufficient bed and bench-roome to 
rest and repose themselves: where they might sit secured from danger 
of wind to blow upon them: where whiles he sat at meat, he wished 
nothing more than the pleasure to hear the showers of raine to pat drop 
by drop, and rattle over his head upon the leaves; and finally, that he 
took much more delight to lie within the same cabbin, than in a stately 
chamber built of marble, all glorious within with hangings of tapistrie 
and needlework, of sundrie colours, and the same seeled overhead with 
an embowed roof laid with beaten gold’.t Of the Emperor Caligula 
Pliny tells a similar tale, but one shudders to learn that his plane-arbour 
was called “The Nest’. 

Many modern travellers have admired the luxuriant beauty of the 
oriental plane; but a specially honourable mention must go to Edward 
Daniel Clarke, of Jesus College, Cambridge, who on a grand tour of 
eastern Europe and the Levant thought fit to collect not only geological 
specimens, ancient manuscripts of Plato, and Greek and Egyptian 
antiquities, but also brought back from Thermopylae some seed-balls 
of the plane-trees growing there.2 Some of these he set in the Fellows’ 
Garden of his college, where there still survives a handsome tree, now 
bearing a tablet recording its planting by him in 1802. Another equally 
handsome oriental plane in Emmanuel College Fellows’ Garden is 
reputed to be of the same origin, an origin surely quite as interesting to 
the scientist as that of the pondweed Elodea which came aeeneaaed to 
England on logs of Canadian lumber. 

But to return to Xerxes, the Western world has another link with his 
tree, by a yet more subtle commerce. Handel’s only comic opera Serse, 
produced in 1738, but based on a libretto of Nicolo Minato first set to 


? Pliny, N.H. xii. 1, tr. Philemon Holland. 
2 E. D. Clarke, Travels, vol. iv, p. 245 f. and footnote. 
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music by Cavalli in 1654,' opens with the spectacle of Xerxes seated 
beneath a plane-tree and singing: 


Ombra mai fu 

di vegetabile 

cara ed amabile 

soave piu. 
Pedestrian enough, and the scene bears no relation to the rest of the 
libretto, unless that Xerxes’ unrequited love for the plane-tree— 


d’un ruvido tronco acceso sta, 
e pur non corrisponde 
altro al suo amor che mormorio di fronde— 


is a symbol of his unsuccessful courting of Romilda. Handel, however, 
saw the beauty of the scene, and transmuted it into the celebrated Largo 
which has not only survived all the rest of a forgotten opera, but is 
better known to the world in general than anything else he wrote. 


t A. Loewenberg, Annals of Opera. 


MARTIAL 


X. 15 
Dotatae uxoris cor arundine fixit acuta, 
sed dum ludit, Aper. ludere novit Aper. 


Ars est celare artem 


Rich Mrs. Hogg by a sporting gun was shot: 
When Hogg goes shooting he knows what ’s what. 
T. W. M. 








MY LADY’S TOILET 
By F. T. WALTON 


HE modern miss will sometimes ask, ‘Did the ladies in ancient 

Greece and Rome use “make-up”?’? They most certainly did. 
It would, indeed, be true to say that nearly all modern artificial aids 
to beauty had their counterparts in classical antiquity: hair, eyebrows, 
eyelids, eyelashes, and cheeks all had their own ‘preparations’ guaran- 
teed to enhance woman’s natural charms. 

In Homer, both sexes after washing anoint themselves with oil, but 
of cosmetics in the usual sense of the word there is no trace. Soon, 
however, the Greek ladies, finding, we are told, that the sedentary life 
imposed upon them by convention caused their complexions to fade, 
eagerly adopted those devices that the Eastern races had so long 
employed to add to their charms; and it is clear that the ladies of Rome 
became even more enthusiastic than their sisters in Athens in their 
endeavours to improve upon nature. 

Frequently my lady did not bother to use cosmetics when at home— 
Quando videri vult formosa domi? Juvenal asks in disgust'—but on 
special occasions, or when going to meet an admirer, she appeared in 
all her brilliance. The aid of white lead (wipUOiov, cerussa) was often 
called upon to produce a fair complexion, although its use cannot have 
been wholly free from risk; or a chalky powder (creta) was employed. 
Means of reddening the cheeks were obtained from the alkanet root 
(&yxovoa)—a dye which is still used to-day; from the crushed fruit of 
the mulberry (ovKauwov, morum) or the elderberry (acinus ebuli); from 
the poppy (papaver); and from a plant which we cannot identify 
(traAépws) but which was guaranteed to give ‘that schoolgirl complexion’ ; 
a darker tint could be obtained from a composite preparation known as 
purpurissum. Red lead (yiAtos, minium)—another noxious drug—and 
mineral alkali (vitpov) were also used. A distinctive tint was some- 
times obtained by the discreet use of saffron (crocus). 

There is a passage in Propertius from which it has been inferred that 
some ladies in Rome went so far as to use blue paint to outline or 
imitate the veins of the temples :? 

An si caeruleo quaedam sua tempora fuco 
Tinxerit, idcirco caerula forma bona est? 
but it must be admitted that other interpretations of this passage are 
possible. ‘Patches’ or ‘beauty spots’ (splenia, alutae), so fashionable in 
? 6. 464 sq. * 2. 18. 31 9a. 
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England in the days of Queen Anne and the early Georges, were also 
to be seen adorning the faces of ladies at Rome. 

Women used to darken their eyebrows, eyelids, and eyelashes, and 
the cosmetic most frequently used for the purpose was kohl (otipui, 
stibium), which is still used by ladies in Turkey to-day. Instead of kohl, 
preparations with a basis of soot (&oBoAos, fuligo) or lamp-black (fungus 
lucernae) were employed, generally with an admixture of some oleo- 
resinous or aromatic substance: they were thus almost identical with 
the mascara recommended by beauty specialists to-day:' ingredients 
mentioned by Pliny? include charred rose petals (folia rosarum usta), 
burnt date stones (nuclet palmarum cremati), gum resin (Jadanum), nard 
(nardum), and bear’s grease (ursinus adeps). For darkening the skin 
around the eyes Ovid? recommends a mixture of powdery ash (tenuis 
favilla) and saffron (crocus). Painting the eyelashes, says Pliny, was a 
daily rite. A somewhat crude forerunner of the modern eyebrow 
pencil is mentioned by Juvenal,5 who refers to ‘extending the line of 
the darkened eyebrow with moistened soot on the edge of a needle’. 
Women in ancient times, however, outdid the modern girl in one 
respect, if we can take Petronius seriously: they included artificial 
eyebrows among their toilet accessories, and thus were able, if they 
changed the colour of their hair, to appear in public with eyebrows 
to match. 

Some of life’s little tragedies were caused in those days, as they are 
to-day, by the fact that many cosmetics were far from waterproof. 
Xenophon puts it thus :7 

‘They perspire, and are shamed; they weep, and are proved false.’ 
whilst Eubulus, the comic poet, paints this picture :8 

‘Two rivulets of inky water roll down from your eyes, and from your jowls 
the perspiration traces a vermilion furrow on to your throat.’ 

Skin foods, vanishing creams, and lotions had their ancient counter- 
parts. Nero’s wife, Poppaea, went to great lengths in an endeavour, 

' e.g. H. Goodman, Cosmetic Dermatology, 349 sq.; H. S. Redgrove and 
G. A. Foan, Blonde or Brunette? 24 sqq. 

* at. 10. 733 23. 4. $1; 28. 22. 46. 3 A.A. 3. 203 sqq. * x12. 397.56. 

* 2. 93 8q.: Supercilium madida fuligine tinctum 
Obliqua producit acu. 

6 Sat. 110. 
7 Oec. 10. 8: # Ud fApadtos tAéyxovtan f Uird AoKpuav Bacavizovtat. 
8 Apud Athen. 13. 557: 

&rd Ta&v piv Sp0aApdv UApoppdai Avo 

péouor péAavos, & Aé tdv yvddbov iApds 

tri tov tTedxNAov GAoKa pPIAT@AN troiel. 
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perhaps, to ‘get that schoolgirl complexion all over’: she bathed 
regularly in asses’ milk, and kept a herd of five hundred she-asses for 
the purpose; but Poppaea somewhat overdid everything in the beauty 
culture line. Here is a prescription for the face, which is highly recom- 
mended by Ovid.! The gentle reader might try it—at her own risk. 
(In reading the formula, she should bear in mind that there were twelve, 
not sixteen, ounces to the Roman pound.) 
Ingredients: 

2 lb. barley, free from chaff (Libyan variety recommended). 

2 Ib. vetch. 

10 eggs. 

2 oz. stag horn (first horns shed by stag recommended). 

12 narcissus bulbs. 


2 oz. gum and Tuscan spelt. 
14 Ib. honey. 


Method: 


Break the eggs over the vetch; allow to soak; then dry in the open air. 
Add the barley and horn; mix well, grind to powder, and pass through 
a fine sieve. 


Skin the bulbs; pound them thoroughly; add them, and the remaining 
ingredients, to the mixture. 


Whoe’er with this shall treat her face 
Shall smoother than her mirror gleam. 


That last verb, ‘gleam’ (fulgebit), will probably not appeal to the 
modern girl, to whom a ‘shiny’ skin is abhorrent; the ancient point of 
view was rather different, and such verbs as fulgere, splendere, and nitere 
are frequently used in a complimentary sense of the complexion. 

The modern ‘mud pack’ had its equivalent in Roman imperial times, 
when dough was used in the same way. The writer of this article, 
having once seen a ‘mud-packed’ woman rushing to shelter during an 
air-raid, can well appreciate Juvenal’s description :? 


Interea foeda aspectu ridendaque multo 
Pane tumet facies. 


One must, in passing, spare a tear for the unfortunate husband who, the 


same author tells us, tries to kiss his wife and finds his lips sticking to 
her cheeks.3 


The hair, as one would expect, received much attention. Apart, 
perhaps, from the ‘shingle’ and the ‘Eton crop’, every conceivable style 
of hairdressing, severe, ornate, or glamorous, had its adherents at some 


t Med. fac. 51 sqq. 2 6. 461 sq. 3 6. 463. 
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period or other: fringes, pendent curls, ringlets, rolls, waves, plaits, 
and ‘buns’ can all be seen on ancient coins, vases, and statues, and the 
curling-iron (calamistrum, ferrum calidum) was frequently employed for 
curling and waving. Dyeing and tinting the hair was common. Black 
hair dyes were much used, but we need look no farther than Horace’s 
praises of Pyrrha and Phyllis' to see that gentlemen sometimes preferred 
blondes. Auburn hair was the most prized, especially after the Romans 
came into contact with the Germans; ingredients of dyes to produce 
the popular coppery tints included green walnut husks (viridis cortex 
nucis tuglandis)—whence comes a dye in common use to-day;? the 
leaves of the cyprus, which some people identify with henna; lees of 
vinegar (faex aceti) and mastic oil (oleum lentiscinum). Moreover, from 
Germany itself special soap was imported in both solid (Mattiacae 
pilae, sapo spissus) and liquid form (sapo liquidus), shampooing with 
which (spuma Batava, spuma Chattica or caustica) helped to give the 
much desired reddish hue. In an attempt to make their hair golden 
some women experimented with saffron. 

The use of these dyes was not without danger. One of Ovid’s lady 
friends so ruined her lovely tresses in this way that she had to wear 
a wig’—not that this would necessarily have made her conspicuous, for 
various types of wig and false hair (thvikn, pevaxn, Evtprxov, KepaAr) 
trepidetos, capillamentum, galerus, caliendrum), made of hair imported 
for the purpose from Germany and India, were in common use. In this 
connexion, Ovid thus relates the sudden shattering of love’s illusions :+ 


My presence to a girl was once 
Announced all unexpectedly. 

In panic she repiaced her hair— 
Alas, she put it on awry. 


An ugly sight is a hornless herd; 
An ugly sight is a grassless plain; 
So is a shrub without a leaf; 

So is a head without a hair. 


CO. 2.:83:4s Be 33> 
Goodman, op. cit., 373; Redgrove and Foan, op. cit. 64. 
Am. 1. 14. 
A.A. 3. 245 sqq.: 
Dictus eram subito cuidam venisse puellae ; 
Turbida perversas induit illa comas. 


- eo N 


Turpe pecus mutilum, turpis sine gramine campus, 
Et sine fronde frutex et sine crine caput. 
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Of an equivalent of the modern lipstick there is surprisingly little 
trace. The non-waterproof nature of ancient cosmetics may be the 
reason for this; but it is scarcely credible that the lips should have been 
the only part of the face to remain ‘unadorned’. Martial, in one of his 
ungallant epigrams, says that (among other precautions) he has daubed 
his lips with white (!) lead to avoid kissing Philaenis.'! In another place 
he speaks of ‘lips smeared with greasy wax-salve’ (/abra pingui delibuta 
cerato).2 Beeswax and grease are, of course, essential ingredients of the 
modern lipstick; the purpose of the ceratum mentioned by Martial, 
however, was not to provide colouring matter. We have also a Greek 
vase on which is depicted a lady with a small brush in her hand, 
apparently painting her lips.3 Literature, however, is strangely silent 
on the matter. 

We have said nothing about perfumes. The Greeks and Romans 
made ample use of them at all periods; their use had divine sanction: 
ambrosiae odor was proverbial and an essential characteristic of Venus 
Aphrodite herself. Contact with the East vastly increased the number 
and types of perfumes available, and so brisk was the trade in them 
that Pliny estimated that at least 100,000,000 sesterces went to India, 
China, and Arabia each year in payment for perfumes bought by the 
Romans.* 

So much for my lady. What was my lord’s reaction to all this personal 
beautification? He would certainly have condemned the modern habit 
of powdering the nose in public; ‘make-up’, he believed, should be 
applied in private, and masculine illusions should not be rudely dis- 
pelled: 

Cur mihi nota tuo causa est candoris in ore? 

Claude forem thalami! Quid rude prodis opus? 

Multa viros nescire decet.5 
With this (possible) exception, man’s attitude varied much as it 
does to-day. Austere and censorious men condemned outright all 
artificial aids to beauty. Xenophon read his wife a severe curtain- 
lecture on the subject, and she—dear, meek, long-suffering creature 
—promptly abandoned all thoughts of cosmetics, and sought a 
healthy complexion by the energetic performance of her household 
duties. For really powerful invective on the subject, however, the 
reader is recommended to turn to the works of some of the Early 
Christian Fathers. There were even men whose austerity went to such 

* £0. 28. . ® «tr. 98.6. 

3 Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom. Ant., s.v. ‘Fucus’. 

* 12. 18. 41. 5 Ov. A.A. 3. 227 sqq. ® Occ. 10. 
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lengths that they condemned the use of scent, and Plautus perpetrates 
this ‘wise-crack’: Mulier recte olet ubi nihil olet.* 

At the other extreme, there were men, not actuated by any com- 
mercial motive, who actively encouraged women in their search for 
beauty. Ovid, for instance, gave much advice on the subject, and even 
(though his authorship has been disputed) wrote a poem of some 
length ‘On Painting the Face’. The average man took the middle 
view: he regarded with laughter or disgust the excesses of ageing 
women who, in a desperate effort to regain their youthful charms, dyed ~ 
their hair and plastered their cheeks—we find such words as tectorium 
and incrustatio (plaster and stucco-work) used derisively in this con- 
nexion—and he deprecated excessive or too discernible ‘make-up’ in 
any woman. Ovid aptly expressed the common view when he said: 
“Tis art dissembled that aids your looks.’ Meanwhile, the average 

* man took pride and pleasure in seeing a woman who looked her best; 
like his ancestors of heroic days, he awaited with what patience he 
might muster his lady-love thalamo cunctantem, and proudly escorted 
her when at last she appeared. 


t Most. 1. 3. 2 A.A. 3. 210: Ars faciem dissimulata iuvat. 


OXFORD BOOK OF GREEK VERSE 


682. Now I am dead, let flames on earth hold sway; 
I trouble not; with me it’s all O.K. 


558. Alcaeus’ tree, of bark and foliage bared, 
Here upon Gibbet Hill is set, prepared. 


656. Love, if at both thou aim’st indifferent dart, 
A god art thou; take sides, no god thou art. 


475. No things such close affinity admit 
As man and woman, if you think of it. 








VERSION 
Cricket Advice 


*Tis not alone the Notches that accrue, 
My Son, in Cricket’s noble Game, to you, 
Nor Tale of Wickets by your Art bowl’d down 
Which shall your Name among your Fellows crown. 
Success, I grant, is much, and vig’rous Play 

With Cunning mixt must mark a Conqu’ror’s Way; 
For who can doubt, the farther driv’n the Ball, 
The more the Runs? but Totals are not all. 

It must be still our Aim to beat the Bat 

When our Opponents take their Turns with that, 
And yet our Victory will be dearly gain’d 

Were nothing of more lasting Worth attain’d. 

Be this your Counsel then: Succeed with Grace, 
And should you fail, fail with a gen’rous Face; 
Inquire what more than Runs your Bat may give, 
For when the Runs are past, the Style may live; 
Express a happy Chance in ev’ry Stroke, 

Nor like some Spinster at the small Coals poke; 

Be fair in Bowling, just to Life and Limb, 

The Batsman’s Knuckles still belong to him, 

And all admire his Downfall caus’d by Thought 
Rather than Terror by fast Bumpers wrought. 
When fielding out, although the Task be dry, 

Still watch the Game with sharp yet loving Eye; 
Pursue the fleeting Orb as Hounds the Hare, 

And when the fierce Hit flies into the Air 

With merry Manner risk your Fingers there. 

Deny no Praise even if ’tis at your Cost, 

A Match that makes for Friendship is well lost, 
And Consolation to th’ unlucky speak, 

Which you yourself may wish another Week. 

E’en lend your Bat, and if it come back chipp’d, 
Betray no slightest Hint of being hipp’d, 

And thus in all observe that Cricket grows 

Not out of mere Results as some suppose 

But from sweet Temper, equable Address, 
Friendship with Fortune, handy Willingness; 

As when the Gods on bright Olympus met 





[the rest consumed by mice] 


Edmund Blunden, Cricket Country 
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VERSION 75 


Consilium Lusorium 


Non solae, fili, tibi quae numerantur, honestum 
dum Ludum exerces magnanimumque, notae, 
non soli quos arte potes pervertere cippi 
in sociis addent laurea serta tibi. 
sit licet haud parvi victoria—nonne vigore 
commixto insidiis est tibi, victor, opus? 
nonne pilam quanto tu pellis longius, usus 
tanto plus ?—vili summa putanda tamen. 
semper enim vafram nitendum eludere clavam, 
quam vicibus sumptis aemulus hostis aget; 
sed nimii steterit victori summa notarum, 
ni tibi quae durent illabefacta pares, 
haec tibi sint praecepta igitur: cape more venusto 
praemia; sin desint, ora benignus eris; 
quae meliora notis praestet tua clava, requires; 
hae fugiunt: lusus mosque modusque manent. 
fortunae vicibus frenos da quolibet ictu, 
neu, quasi anus prunam sedula, rade pilam. 
cum iacis ipse pilas, gestu parce artubus aequo, 
et proprios digitos arroget iste suos; 
nam potius laudant cives qui decipit arte 
quam qui terrificat subsiliente pila. 
excubias agitas: oneris si taedet inepti, 
at vigili serva mente piaque vices. 
expete ceu leporem canis orbem, et ut ictus in auras 
evolat, aude hilares opposuisse manus. 
ne cohibe laudes, etiamsi damna subisti; 
qui peperit comitem non male victus erit. 
mollia post pugnas ultro ede levamina victo; 
forsitan ipse alias talia habere velis. 
suffice vel clavam, quae si tibi laesa redibit, 
ne pateat nutu bilis amara tuo. 
sic igitur cernes magnum hunc concrescere Ludum, 
non—credant alii!—quod bona facta virum, 
sed miti ex animo, placidis sermonibus, aequa 
Fortis amicitia, cuncta ferente manu. 
haud secus ac divum coetus convenit Olympum———— 


[desunt cetera, muribus opicis comesa] 


D. S. MACNUTT 
Christ’s Hospital, Horsham 
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GREEK CROSSWORD SOLUTION 
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ACROSS. 6. Zea-land. 15. Antigone, anag. negation. 16. Two meanings. 17. ‘Porpentines’, a whip, 
orplé in oi. 18. Od. v. 274. 19. Heraclitus, 6 oxorewds. 20: xéew. 22. zh Aod, Be Pee noun. 25. 

ixavol, 28. Noon. 29. ts and elxoow. 31. Anag. Addis. 32. Anag. 7d ydvos. 35. od xalov, 39. Theoc. 
hao? Pg Ar. Ran. 657. 42-46. Anag. dvtpaios. 43. S. El. 850. 45. fAov in Soru(«7}) mra@ous. 47. Ar, 


, Ee 1, a and Opvov (anag.). 2. dvagoa about ¢l and od. 3. Sewing bee, arpixds. 4. Anag. dorépov. 

. A. Pers. 722. 8. Adw. 9. Il. vi. 484. 10. duds. 12. wf deide... Il. i. 1. 13. x dutv. Sesame. 

Forty Thieves 21. E. El. 1023. 23. Ds a 8 e “ge 24. Pl. R. "364. 33. Grova. 34. A. Ag. 718. 
37- 


. Alc. 462. 38. bddi0s. 39. mpoBd: 1470. 40-44-36. dvalcxuvra, loxw dvara, 42. Il. 
18. 395. T. W.M 


Correct solutions were received from L. E. Eyres (Ampleforth), W. A. Jesper (Paisley), and D. S. 
Macnutt (Christ’s Hospital). 
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VERBA LATINA DECUSSATA 
NOMINA 





Solvers are invited to send in their solutions to the Joint Editor, City of London School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 


TRANS. 1. Hic rem restituit. 10. Melior pars, incipe, Nini! 14. Urbs Corfinia adest. 15. Dabit 
has urbs frigida fracta. 16. Gallica gens, Cubi. 17. Subito ae 0 en puer exit. 18. Rem tetigit nemore 
Argolicam. 19. O Venus, este Sabini! 10-21. Cuius erat Babylon. 23-22. Siculam ferus anteit urbem. 
24. Insula, partim hodierna, viret. 26. Mea fabula ab Oscis., 28. Iacta Minerva duci est. 30%. Populus 
dabit Apulus, intret. 32. Hic non saepe fluit retro. 34. Thebaicusidem. 37. Illi cessit olor. 40. Vetulam 
quam mixtus amavi. 41. ar 42. Dives erat tonsor (bos, cornua sursum!). 44.* Hic pater 
Andromaches. 45. Latrat deus, O eris uxor! 46. Phoebo servus eras. 22-47. Hi annales forte silebant. 
49*. Punica cuius erant. 50. Tribus his tu, Paule, manebas. 51. Aspice portam Urbis. 52. Tactus 
pruna ora prophetes. 


DESC, 1. Mixti Arabes, victus. 2. Mortem sibi consciit illic. 3. Tyndaride—({octavum). 4. Niveo 
sunt farra colore. 5. Flacce, quid hunc terret? 6. Lex rem differre vetabat. 7. Augustine, tibi nota 
urbs. 8. Ne sorte agites me! 9. Eripe, Pinari, virgulta. 10. ‘Immanis in antro.’ 11. Hunc Salmonis 
amat. 12. Nec femina flumen habendum est. 13*. Gens Germana. 20. Vetus nauta hic, imposta 
Typhoeo. 25. Dive, fugas Poenum. 27. Coepta est gens Celtica lingua? 29. Alba rubens virgo. 31. 
Taurina urbs, principis uxor. 22-33. Gens agitata retinniat haec. 34. Face Lydia torret? 35*. Gentem 
post varam. 36. Tu ancillam quaere Terenti. 37. Tune rei divinae auctor, turbate Bianor? 46-38%. 
ly) inflavit. 39. Terra ‘aspera... porrigit Alpes’. 43. Nicoma caesa foret—! 47-48*. Capite altera 
usit Agave. 

* Aut pergunt retro aut ascendunt talia verba. 
: T. W. M. 











REVIEWS 


The Riddle of the Early Academy. By H. CHerniss. University of California 
Press and Cambridge University Press, 1945. Pp. 103. $1.50. 


This is a brilliant contribution to Platonic studies by the distinguished author of 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy. Professor Cherniss’s thesis is that it is 
quite impossible to credit a view much favoured by modern scholars and ‘Higher 
Critics’ of Platonism—the view, namely, that Plato expounded, in lectures or in con- 
versation at the Academy, an oral doctrine fundamentally different from that of even his 
later dialogues. Under close scrutiny the evidence for such esoteric oral teaching is seen 
to be, first slender, then evanescent. The evidence alleged for the hypothesis is mainly 
the difference between the philosophy of the dialogues and the philosophical views 
attributed to Plato by Aristotle; this difference appears most strikingly in Aristotle’s 
version of the Platonic theory of ‘Ideas’, in which Ideas are identified with numbers. 

Professor Cherniss shows that the discrepancy is to be explained by Aristotle’s 
failure to understand Plato’s thought and by his habit of ‘translating’ Plato’s specula- 
tions into terms of his own philosophy in order to refute them more neatly. In a series 
of expositions of fascinating interest Cherniss shows not merely that Aristotle did this 
but how he did it. By finding in specific passages of the dialogues the origin of the 
theories which Aristotle attributed to Plato and by tracing their evolution, through 
distortion in Aristotle’s ‘systematic’ and polemical criticism, into the surprising forms 
which Platonic doctrines assume in Aristotle’s writings, he renders the hypothesis of an 
oral doctrine superfluous. 

Professor Cherniss confirms his conclusion by an examination of the metaphysical 
views and reasoning of Speusippus and Xenocrates, successors to the headship of the 
Academy. He demonstrates that Speusippus’ reason for replacing Ideas by mathema- 
tical numbers was his view that subsistent Ideas were incompatible with the method 
of diaeresis; and this implies that it was precisely the Ideas of the dialogues which 
Speusippus knew and rejected. A similar technique shows that Xenocrates knew no 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas different from that of the dialogues. 

In the concluding chapter the author approaches the problem of the real nature of 
the Academy. The philosophical acumen, the extraordinary knowledge of Greek 
philosophical texts, and the admirable common sense exhibited in this book combine 
to make it a work of exceptional interest and value. 

A. A. S. 


Archaic Attic Gravestones (Martin Classical Lectures, vol. x). By GISELA 
M. A. Ricuter. Harvard U.P., Cambridge, Mass., and London: Humphrey 
Milford, O.U.P., 1944. Pp. xvi+-160; 108 figs. $2.50 (145.). 


This volume, the latest to appear in the series of Martin Classical Lectures, delivered 
at Oberlin College, Ohio, differs from its predecessors by providing a monograph on a 
clearly defined group of monuments which have not hitherto been fully assembled and 
analysed. Of Miss Richter’s qualifications for this task there is no need to speak, but 
it will be noted with interest that the Metropolitan Museum of New York, in which she 
is Curator of the Classical Antiquities, is unexpectedly rich in examples of the grave- 
stelai with which she deals. Seeing that not one of all the stelai discussed has survived 
complete and undamaged in every respect, much of her work is devoted to reconstruc- 
tion and restoration, based on a most careful comparative study, extending to the 
minutest details. 

As evidence of the progress made, especially in the last few years, towards the under- 
standing of this branch of Archaic Attic Art it may be observed that in the late Pro- 
fessor Ernest Gardner’s Handbook of Greek Sculpture (1897) only two sixth-century 
Attic grave-stelai are described in detail, namely the head of the youth with the quoit 
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and the well-known warrior-relief of Aristion, whereas Miss Richter brings together 
here upwards of forty examples, many of which, admittedly, are very fragmentary (e.g. 
about a dozen of these comprise merely the surmounting sphinx or the palmette-finial). 
Her conclusions (cf. p. 130) are that these stelai fall into two main groups: ‘an earlier 
one... (prevalent from about 600 to 530 B.C.), with a capital carved as a separate piece 
from the shaft and surmounted by a sphinx, and a later one . . . (prevalent from about 
530 to 500 B.C.) with a volume-palmette finial carved in the same piece with the shaft. 
The earlier type had at first a cavetto capital, evidently derived from Egypt; then, 
apparently through Ionian influence, a double-volute capital. . . . The second type, 
derived from Ionia, had first a double volute, then a single-volute design.’ This classi- 
fication and dating naturally owe much to comparisons with sculpture in the round, 
especially the Kouroi and the Acropolis-maidens, and, for her second group in particu- 
lar, valuable parallels are drawn from contemporary Attic vase-painting. Two points 
that emerge clearly are the lavish use of colour on these stelai, whether carved in relief 
or incised in outline (a technique commoner in the later group, which also includes 
some stelai painted without incised lines), and, secondly, the conclusion drawn alike 
from their elaborate form and their finding-places that they were essentially the memo- 
rials of the wealthy, in many cases erected over their tombs on their country estates. 

A special word of thanks is due for the illustrations, which are as plentiful as they 
are clear and informative. Among them readers will not only recognize old friends, like 
Aristion, but assuredly find some new ones, particularly the boy and girl stele in New 
York (Fig. 73), an almost complete example, from sphinx to base, of surpassing charm, 
dated to about 540 B.c. 

A. M. W. 


The Classical Republicans. By Z. S. Fink. Illinois: North Western University, 
1945. Pp. 225. $4.00. 


The idea of political evolution is now so universally accepted, and the inevitability of 
political change so widely recognized, that it is salutary to receive a reminder that this 
was not always so. Few things in the political thought of earlier periods are more 
striking than an almost universal tendency to ascribe the architecture of any constitu- 
tion or the compilation of any code of law to one definite individual and a widespread 
belief in the possibility of creating a perfect and immortal form of government based 
upon some correct guiding principles wisely applied. 

The Classical Republicans provides such a reminder. This scholarly essay traces the 
search—from Polybius through Roman and Renascence thought to Harington and 
Milton—for the ideal constitution. In this search the ultimate objective is the mixed 
constitution which shall combine the virtues, while eschewing the vices, of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy. The author, as an American, rightly takes into account 
the influence of such ideas upon the framers of his own country’s constitution, tracing 
the flow of ideas through Locke and Montesquieu. It is noteworthy that the French 
republicans of 1789 were consciously—and possibly self-consciously—classical. Stress is 
laid in this work upon the attention given by the seventeenth-century thinkers—repub- 
lican and monarchist alike—to Rome and Venice, both of which attracted by their 
longevity. The analysis of the Venetian system is particularly clear. 

A successful work, well documented and indexed and with a full bibliography. Did 
the author obtain a certain wicked amusement from his contemplation of the perennial 
tendency to find in the Past what we wish to find therein? One reader, at least, suspects 
this. E. S. 
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